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direction of IC Eandolph, Our agreement was that I should 
assist him in writing & as for further consideration he said it 
was time enough to think of that, when I shall have finished 
my studies. M' Eandolph is to move to Kichmond * in the 
spring, if I continue with him I shall have to move there also, 
& if I should I am unacquainted with the place & uncertain how 
I am to be provided for. & as he is a Gentl" of great delicacy 
perhaps it might be improper to qit him & attend M"' Wyth's 
Lectures. Your directions how to proceed in this case will be 
very acceptable. 

I am chearfuUy willing to dispose of Potts creek land & I 
wrote some time past to my Brother to know his inclination upon 
that head, but never receivd an answer I shall write to Dada to 
dispose of it, if he can, to any advantage, the first opportunity. 

I am very happy to hear of the increase of a Family which I 
so much esteem; I desire to be remembered to all of them & 
that they may all be a Comfort to their Parent & an Ornament 
to their Country is the sincere prayer of D"^ Uncle 

Your Dutiful Nephew 

John Brown 
{To he Continued.) 



TWO DIKNER PAETIES. 
A DiNNEK Pabtt in 1854. f 

As usual the negro was under discussion, and Mr. Seward said 
to Mr. Dixon [Hon. Archibald Dixon, of Kentucky] : "Your 
lands down there are too fine to be given over to such an inferior 
and degraded race as the negroes. There are too many poor 
white men in the North who want them, and we mean to have 
them." Said Mr. Dixon: "What, then, will you do with the 
negroes?" He replied: "We vdll drive them into the Gulf of 
Mexico, as we are driving the Indians into the Pacific Ocean. 
Set them free, and in fifty years there will not be a negro left !" 
Mr. Dixon exclaimed, "God ! man, you ought to be hung !" 

The cruelty of the proposition shocked him, and his amaze- 

* When the Capitol was located at that place. 
f Communicated by Miss Kate Mason Rowland. 
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ment was equal to his horror at hearing such a suggestion from 
a man whom he had supposed to be actuated, however mistakenly, 
by sentiments of humanity towards the negro. I can never forget 
Mr. Dixon's expression as he told me of the remark, and I could 
easily imagine the vehemence of feeling conveyed in his reply to 
Mr. Seward. (The Missouri Compromise and Its Repeal, p. 239. 
By Mrs. Archibald Dixon. Cincinnati. 1899. The Eobert 
Clarke Company.) 

A DiNNEK Pabty in 1861. 

There was a dinner party at Senator Thompson's (of New Jer- 
sey) at the beginning of Mr. Lincoln's administration. At this 
party Gov. C. S. Morehead, of Kentucky, in a conversation with 
Mr. Seward, the Secretary of State, used some pretty strong 
language towards any man who at this crisis would act a double 
part. The remark was directed at Seward, for shortly before, a 
distinguished Republican had given Morehead to understand 
that the positive assurances which Seward had given him (More- 
head) and other gentlemen, that no coercion of the seceding 
States would be attempted by the new administration, were un- 
trustworthy, since only the night before he (Mr. Seward) had 
held very different language to a Republican caucus. Not many 
weeks after, Mr. Morehead, at the order, he believed, of Mr. 
Seward, was seized after midnight while in bed at home in Ken- 
tucky, dragged across the Ohio, and confined in Fort La Payette. 
He lived for weeks in a single room with thirty-six others, slept 
upon a brick floor with a little straw underneath him, without 
fire, so damp that the prisoners' boots would be covered with 
green each morning, compelled to drink water filled with innu- 
merable tadpoles. One poor fellow went mad, and Mr. More- 
head himself suffered so severely from rheumatism, occasioned 
by the confinement in this loathsome cell, that his legs swelled as 
big as his body. Mr. Morehead had never advocated secession, 
and no specific charges were ever made against him. 

From Fort La Fayette Morehead was transferred to Fort War- 
ren, where he received good treatment, and on the active inter- 
cession of John J. Crittenden, he was finally discharged, about 
January, 1863. (Coleman's Crittenden, II., 333-344.) 



